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conceive of human nature in a way that would be appropriate to the kind of physical
universe that Newton had described and yet not to give away the basic tenets of
Christianity, John Locke set out to elaborate the laws of human nature in a scientific
manner. His basic assumption was that human nature is not innate but is a result of the
impact of environment upon the unformed and pliable raw material of the human
organism. At the same time, Locke did not become a materialist; he believed in a
human nature consisting of a soul and a mind, each having certain independent
qualities.
Applying Baconian and Newtonian conceptions of science to the study of the
mind, Locke tried to formulate the natural laws of learning. He maintained that the
child is not born with a preexistent mind or with innate ideas concerning God, justice,
or morality. Rather, the newborn child merely possesses a blank tablet (tabula rasa)
upon which perceptions from the outside world are imprinted. Ideas, values, and
knowledge have their origin in sense experience received from the external environ-
ment of things and people. In his essays, Of the Conduct of the Understanding and
Essay Concerning Human Understanding, justifying in theory the practices of sense
realism in education, Locke opened the way to a pedagogy that would develop all the
senses of the child, not merely through reading, but through the active senses of sight,
taste, smell, touch, and hearing.
In his Some Ttioughts Concerning Education Locke argued that children learn
best when they are interested in what they are learning, and the best way to gain their
interest is through play, which provides pleasurable incentives and prevents the
building up of aversions to education. Much of modern learner-oriented education was
anticipated by Locke as he described the education appropriate for a gentleman's son
who will find useful in his adult life such practical and interesting subjects as English,
drawing, arithmetic, writing, shorthand, geography, history, science, mathematics, and
even the values that can be achieved through manual activity in carpentry, gardening,
and active sports of all kinds.
Besides the political, religious, and humanistic aims, the Enlightenment also
emphasized education for social status. Perhaps the most famous suggestions for the
education of a gentleman's son were made by Locke in his Thoughts. The aims of
education as stated there were, in order of importance: virtue, wisdom, breeding, and
learning. Virtue is acquired through practice in sound moral habits; wisdom is acting
with foresight and prudence in the management of one's personal and social affairs;
breeding is correct behavior, bearing, and manners; and learning is the achievement of
intellectual power through mental training, rather than through the acquisition of
mere facts or knowledge. These ideals not only reflected the attitude of the English
upper classes but played a major role in rationalizing the gentlemanly ideal of liberal
education in American as well as British colleges.
More radical in their empirical views, David Hume and David Hartley put almost
exclusive emphasis upon the five outer senses as the sources of ideas and ruled out
Locke's mental faculty of reflection as they developed their theory of associationism
which became the forerunner of much of the experimental and scientific psychology
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. To Hartley the basic natural law of learning
was the fact that sensations coming from the external world, repeated often enough,
leave traces in the nervous system. When different sensations are thus associated, the